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If Khrushchev had died when he 
was 60, in 1954, he would have passed 
into deserved and unlamented obliv- 
ion. He would have been no more than 
one of Stalin’s bully boys whose total 
obedience and lack of scruples made 
possible the destruction of the old Len- 
inist party and the subjection of a 
cowed and broken people to a tyranny 
of the bloodiest kind. 

During the active years of his life, 
from his joining of the Bolshevik 
Party in 1918 at the age of 24, through 
his rapid ascent of the party ladder, 
until the final scramble that brought 
him into Stalin’s immediate entourage 
over the dead bodies of his comrades, 
right up to his master’s death, he had 
held his own through the exercise of 
that unpleasant combination, of : syco- 
phancy and violence that lie shared 
with all his colleagues: the only visible 
distinguishing mark was a ""streak of 
reckless courage that drove him to ex- 
pose himself in difficult assignments 
and to win through by boldness of at- 
tack while his rivals were counting on 
his fall. 

Two or three times under Stalin he 
nearly came to grief. He was lucky 
again to survive in high office when 
his chief rival, Malenkov, backed at 
first by Beria and others, took over 
when Stalin died. But within four 
years, with the exercise of consum- 
mate political skill, based in peasant 
cunning, he had more or less pain- 
lessly destroyed the entrenched and 
formidable opposition. 

He emerged, for all practical - pur- 
poses, as master of a refurbished So- 
viet Union — having, in the course of the 
struggle, risked shattering the whole 
fabric of the Communist world by his 
exposure of some of Stalin’s crimes. 

From then on, for the next seven 



years, he grew and expanded at a dizzy 
rate to establish himself as an interna- 
tional statesman able to lead the So- 
viet Union out of the Stalinist wilder- 
ness and into some sort of communion 
with the world outside. 

If he could have brought to bear on 
internal Soviet problems the relative 
freshness and openness of mind with 
which he faced the complex challenge 
of a global society of which he had 
known next to nothing for the first 60 
years of his life, he would have been a 
very great statesman. 

If he could have combined his dyna- 
mism and courage with steadiness and 
a methodical approach he would have 
kept his power until he died. 

This was too much to ask. The very 
qualities that enabled him to break out 
of the Stalinist paralysis called for a 
recklessness, a refusal or inability to 
think a. problem through that did not 
go with steadiness. ES Was able to 'ap- 
proach the outer world with a fresh 
eye precisely because, when he first 
encountered it (at Belgrade in 1954) he 
quickly realized he knew nothing 
about it and had everything to learn. 

He was unable to bring an equiva- 
lent curiosity to his contemplation of 
the Soviet Union because he had in- 
habited that closed system all his life 
and thought he had nothing to learn. 

His achievement, great as it was, was 
also, of course, severely limited by the 
evil nature of his climb to power. Born 
the poorest of the poor, and having es- . 
caped from his peasant home" to better 
himself as a mechanic in the mines of 
the Donbas, he had next to no formal 
education. After the Revolution the 
simple certitudes of elementary Lenin- 
ism or anticapitalism were enough for 
him. Here was a gospel. This was the 
way the world went. 

And it was a gospel that was to suf- 



fice him until the end of his life. He 
was never to seek to expand it or 
deepen it, much less question it. His 
later development, when he amended 
the Leninist canon to exclude war as a 
necessary stage in the progress to- 
wards world revolution . and to. allow 
the possibility that revolutions might 
be achieved elsewhere by peaceful 
means, was a pragmatic response to 
certain new facts of life — above all the 
atom bomb. 

It is very much to be doubted if he 
ever realized the radical importance of 
these amendments, or that he fully ap- 
preciated the inevitably explosive con- 
sequences of his denunciation of Sta- 
lin. He was concerned above all not 
with any theory, ibut with clearing 
away certain physical obstacles to the 
security and. physical development of 
the, Soviet Union — with himself very 
firmly at the helm. 

It is hard to see how such a man 
cbuld have been otherwise. Impatient 
of intellectuals, including revolutionary 
intellectuals, he was a born man of ac- 
tion, priding himself on his grasp of 
the practical, a sort of human bull- 
dozer with a delicate eye for the main 
chance. He did not begin to find him- 
self until the civil war when, sent back 
to the Donbas to help get 1 the mines 
. working again, he emerged as a man 
with a will and great driving force. He 
was precisely the sort of unquestioning 
man with an iron fist that Stalin and 
those close to him were looking for in 
their drive to capture the party from 
the emigre intellectuals. 

It was to Kaganovich, whom he was 
much later to vilify and ruin,, that 
Khrushchev owed his swift promotion 
from the lowest level of the party ap- 
paratus — first to Kiev, then to Moscow 
in 1929, and very soon to the summit 
of the Moscow party apparatus. 

Now it was his task not only to put a 




Streak of Reckless Courage 

decrepit capital into some' sort of stead. He saw with bis own eyes the crossed. Nevertheless, this little man, 
shape (including the rushed building sufferings of ordinary people and who had no feel for personal dignity. 



of the Moscow Subway) but also 
to make the whole Moscow region safe 
for Stalin during the great purges of 
the 1930s. It was now that he came to 
work closely with Bulganin, at the 
head of the Moscow Soviet, with Mal- 
enkov and with the villainous Yezhov, 
who was to become head of the secret 
police when the purges began to run 
wild. 

In a word, Khrushchev was in the ' 
thick of things throughout this terrible 
epoch. He survived and had his reward. 
His reward turned out to be the mak- , 
ing of him, perhaps also his salvation. 

In 1938, he was made a candidate 
member of the Politburo and was sent 
off to be Stalin’s viceroy in the 
Ukraine. Such an exalted position 
would never have come his way at that 
time but for the fact that virtually the 
whole of the Ukrainian party appara- 
tus, led by men very senior to Khrush- 
chev, had been shot. He grasped his op- 
portunity with both hands. 

Now he was on - his own, away 
from the demoralizing atmosphere that 
surrounded his Moscow colleagues 
strutting about in Stalin’s shadow. His 
essentially self-reliant spirit had a 
chance to develop. He became a boss 
in his own right— boss of 40 million 
souls. 

Further, because the Ukraine bore 
the brunt of the German assault in 
1941, he was caught up with the Army 
machine as none of his Moscow col- 
leagues were. He Was at the terrible 
encirclement, at Kharkov, at Stalin- 
grad, at the great battle of the Kursk 
Salient that tore the heart out of the 
German armies. He got on well with 
the marshals and took their part 
against interference from Moscow, and 
this was to stand him later in good 



learned more about their lives than 
any of his Moscow colleagues ever 
knew. 

By the time he was called back to 
Moscow in the winter of 1949 he had 
been on his own for 11 years; he had a 
more independent view and a greater 
confidence in his own powers than 
any of the men who had stayed close 
to Stalin and been overshadowed by 
him. He started throwing his weight 
about and speaking off the cuff as no- 
body under Stalin had ever spoken. 
Sooner or later he would have gone 
too far and ruined himself; but Stalin 
had only three more years to live and 
died in time. ■ 

This was the background, essentially 
parochial though on a vast scale, of the 
man who was to emerge in late middle 
life in all his ignorance onto the 
world - stage and use every weapon of 
cajolery, threat, deception, flattery, 
reason and blackmail to advance the 
! cause of the Soviet Union; to talk to 
Eisenhower as an equal, patronize 
Mac Millan, enchant Nehru, anathema- 
tize Mao Tse-tung. This was the man, 
also, who more than any other 
achieved some sort of constructive 
working relationship between two hos- 
tile worlds. ■ 

He never, of course, broke away 
from his past. He never saw that in 
condemning Stalin for his crimes 
against the party he was really con- 
demning the party for its crimes 
against the people. Even while he was 
genuinely seeking, coexistence he 
thought until it was too late (until after 
the Cuban fiasco, that is) that he could 
have things both ways: that he could 
achieve a military detente while pursu- 
ing bitter ideological warfare. 

He still lapsed into bullying when 



achieved dignity, on occasion by his 
very passion to uphold the dignity of 
his country — and once, over Cuba, by 
his readiness to suffer humiliation in 
the cause of peace. 

He pushed the quarrel with China 
(inevitable as it was to some degree) 
too hard and too fast, with ruinous 
consequences to the Communist cause. 
He brought new ideas to Soviet domes- 
tic problems, seeing the need to break 
the Soviet Union out of Stalin’s repres- 
sive bonds and release initiative. But 
he was incapable of working out a con- 
sidered, articulated plan— thus rushing 
from one badly-thought out panacea to 
another and unsettling the economy, in 
some aspects quite disastrously. 

Yet, when all is said, with all his 
plunging he did no more harm to the 
economy than his successors have done 
with all their caution — and he did 
much more good for the spirit Of his 
people. He opened windows (or broke 
-them) to let in more light than in fact 
he knew how to bear. 

He was, that is to say, an anti-Stalin- 
ist who nevertheless accepted the 
premises on which the Stalinist regime 
had been based. He was part of that re- 
gime. He wanted Stalinism without 
tears. Russia needed the sort of explo- 
sion he alone dared invite. 

It was easy enough to see why, in 
the end, his inferior colleagues ganged 
up against him. One hoped that after a 
pause for breath they would set to 
work to bring order into a house with 
open windows. Instead they started 
closing windows, and instead of order 
■they contrived stagnation. Khrush- 
chev’s achievement may be measured 
in part by the failure of his successors 
to bring forward new ideas. Another 
measure is that coexistence, no longer 
a favorite word, is still a firm reality. 




